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Cultural Revolution in Russia 
1 928-32 


Sheila Fitzpatrick 


Cultural revolution, as defined by contemporary Soviet 
historians, is a necessary part of the transition to a socialist 
society. Its occurrence conforms to a general law governing 
the development of socialism. 1 Its prerequisite is the political 
revolution by which the Marxist-Leninist party takes power. 
The party, having taken power, is the initiator of cultural 
revolution whose characteristics are democratization of cul- 
ture, equalization of cultural opportunity, rapid rise of the 
educational level of the population, and the formation of a 
new popular intelligentsia. The cultural revolution, unlike the 
political revolution, is neither sudden nor violent; it is a 
process of gradual ideological transformation in which cul- 
tural traditions and the Leninist principle of cultural conti- 
nuity are respected. Soviet historians derive their concept of 
cultural revolution from Lenin, and date the historical period 
of Soviet cultural revolution from October 1917 to the 
present. 2 

Given the inevitability of gradualism in socialist cultural 
revolution, it is clear that the Chinese events of the 1960s 
must have been, as Soviet commentators describe them, a 
‘false’ cultural revolution. It was not the first. The first ‘false’ 
(in terms of the present Soviet definition) cultural revolution 


1 See M. P. Kim, ‘On cultural revolution as a general law of social development 
in the transitional period’, in Obshchie zakonomemosti perekhoda k sotsializmu i 
osobennosti ikh proyavleniyakh v raznykh stranakh (Moscow 1960). 

2 Lenin’s references to cultural revolution are in ‘O kooperatsii’ (1923) and the 
published conversations with Klara Zetkin. On Soviet dating of cultural revolution 
see Kultumaya revolyutsiya v SSSR 1917—65 (Moscow 1967). 
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took place in the USSR and was contemporary with the First 
Five-Year Plan of 1928—32. It is not mentioned in recent 
Soviet literature on cultural revolution, being incompatible 
with the general law put forward by Soviet historians and 
(worse) possibly analogous to the Chinese cultural revolution. 
The phenomenon of ‘proletarian cultural revolution’ or ‘class 
war on the cultural front’ was seen by contemporaries as a 
lesser equivalent of the economic revolution (rapid indus- 
trialization, total collectivization of agriculture) associated 
with the First Five-Year Plan — another aspect of the con- 
quest of ‘proletarian hegemony’ and the extension of party 
control; another sphere of class war and radical institutional 
change. 

The proletarian cultural revolution of 1928—32 was 
violent and iconoclastic. It was an aggressive movement of 
the young, proletarian and communist against the cultural 
establishment — that is, against the conservative alliance of 
Narkompros (the government Commissariat of Enlighten- 
ment, headed by the Old Bolshevik intellectual Lunacharsky) 
and the bourgeois intelligentsia. It existed within the political 
framework of Stalin’s campaign against the party right wing, 
represented in the Politburo by Rykov, head of the Soviet 
government, Bukharin, and the trade union leader Tomsky. 
The right wing of the party doubted that the optimal tempo 
of industrialization proposed for the First Five-Year Plan 
could be achieved, and opposed the use of force against the 
peasants in the grain collections of 1927—28 and the subse- 
quent collectivization of agriculture. It was against both the 
rhetoric of class war, which entered party policy statements 
and the press early in 1928, and its substance, which was the 
forcible expropriation of the peasantry and NEP bourgeoisie 
by the state (or ‘proletarian dictatorship’). 

Narkompros was associated with the Politburo right wing 
not by organizational or party-factional links, 3 but by 


3 In the strict sense there was no organized right-wing faction in the party, but 
there did develop in 1928—29 a consensus of opinion on the membership of such 
a faction had it existed. This included, for example, Tomsky ’s trade unionists and 
Uglanov’s men in the Moscow Party Committee. It did not include any of the 
long-standing members of the Narkompros collegium except perhaps Krupskaya, 
who had earlier belonged to the Zinovievite left Opposition. Lunacharsky and 
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common opposition to policies of class war. The campaign 
against cultural ‘rightism’ was an offshoot of the wider 
campaign against the right wing of the party on political and 
economic issues. It was no more than a peripheral aspect of 
this campaign, instigated not at the highest level of party 
leadership but by lesser authorities such as the agitprop 
department of the party Central Committee, the Komsomol, 
the Communist Academy, and RAPP, the organization of 
proletarian writers. The interest of the cultural revolution as 
a political phenomenon lies in its comparative spontaneity, 
the product of grass-roots enthusiasm among local party and 
Komsomol activists for a campaign against bourgeois intellec- 
tuals and government bureaucrats. There was nothing new in 
this enthusiasm, which had erupted periodically at local level 
and in party and Komsomol dealings with Narkompros 
throughout the NEP period. The difference was that in 
1928—32, the years of collectivization and the First Five- 
Year Plan, these spontaneous eruptions were not held under 
official party restraint. The party leadership did not need to 
instruct the activists of cultural revolution; it had only, in 
Voronsky’s phrase , 4 to unleash them. 

THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION WAS SEEN by protag- 
onists as proletarian seizure of power on the cultural front. 
Its campaigns, like other political campaigns of the period, 
were plotted and described in military terms: hence the cul- 
tural ‘front’, extending from education to scientific research 
and the arts, the ‘fighting tasks’ set out in Pravda editorials, 
the proletarian ‘On Guard’ group in literature, the Komsomol 
‘light cavalry’ attacks on government offices. The young pro- 

Pokrovsky were factionally non-aligned. Of the lesser Narkompros figures, 
Svidersky, who came to Narkompros in 1928 from the Commissariat of Agriculture, 
and Ryutin, formerly of the Moscow Party Committee and appointed to 
Narkompros in 1930, were putative members of a right opposition in the party. 

4 Voronsky, an Old Bolshevik member of the Trotskyite opposition, was until 
1927 editor of the influential literary journal Krasnaya Nov which published the 
work of both communist and non-communist writers; he and his journal were 
early victims of attack by RAPP. The phrase is used in an open letter to the head 
of the press department of the party Central Committee, Krasnaya Nov , 1927, 
no. 6, 242: ‘You have unleashed the young [RAPP] comrades; given them such 
rights and privileges that they have lost all sense of proportion, lost humility . . . 
You have unleashed them, comrade Gusev.’ 
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letarians were re-enacting the Civil War: army boots and 
jackets were even more popular than workers’ cloth caps. The 
bureaucratic enemy wore a bank clerk’s suit and tie; the 
bourgeois intellectual wore spectacles or even, like 
Lunacharsky, pince-nez. The cultural revolution was some- 
where between class war and class war game: the young pro- 
letarians shot words not bullets at the fleeing bureaucrat and 
wavering intellectual, but they were words which carried a 
real threat of deprivation of livelihood, loss of employment 
and employability. 

The objectives of the cultural revolution in education were 
the proletarianization of schools and universities by selective 
entrance and purging of ‘socially-alien’ students, and reorgan- 
ization of the education systems to give maximum immediate 
output of engineers, agricultural specialists, technicians and 
skilled workers for the Five-Year Plan. In scholarship and the 
arts the objective was proletarianization through subordina- 
tion to communist proletarian organizations, notably the 
Communist Academy and RAPP. 

But what did proletarianization mean? If the proletarian 
dictatorship was in fact dictatorship of the party, then pro- 
letarianization of culture meant politicization and extension 
of party control. Yet in the process of extending control the 
party did, as it claimed, discriminate in favour of the pro- 
letariat (and not only in favour of proletarian party 
members). And in organizational terms the party extended 
control by usurping formerly state functions whose execu- 
tion had always been in the hands of party members: this was 
a product of the campaign against the party right wing and its 
supporters in the state administration. So it was not a simple 
question of imposition of party control, but of a particular 
type of party control bypassing the state machinery and dis- 
criminating against the intelligentsia and in favour of the pro- 
letariat. This type of party control may be labelled Stalinist 
as against Bukharinist, Stalinist as against Leninist. 

However, the whole episode of proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion escapes the neat label of Stalinism, for Stalin used the 
proletarian weapon only so long as it was useful to him in his 
campaign against the right wing of the party. The period of 
its usefulness — what might be called the proletarian period 
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of Stalinism — began with the trial of the Shakhty engineers 
in the spring of 1928 and ended abruptly in April 1932 with 
the Central Committee decree dissolving RAPP and the other 
proletarian organizations in the arts. In these four years the 
proletarian organizations exercised great administrative and 
coercive power; every kind of harassment of bourgeois intel- 
lectuals, non-party specialists and Soviet bureaucrats was 
encouraged; and discrimination on grounds of social origin as 
well as party status universally practiced. 

The proletarian weapon was one which Stalin used, but had 
not created. He took advantage of grass-roots prejudice 
against intellectuals — ‘communist conceit’, in Lenin’s 
phrase — in his campaign against the right, just as he had 
taken advantage of grass-roots anti-semitism in his campaign 
against the Trotskyite-Zinovievite left. He used RAPP and the 
Communist Academy as heresy-hunters within the party and 
instruments for the extension of control outside it. But since 
these organizations in the process of extending political 
control acquired authority and claimed more, their usefulness 
as permanent instruments of the party leadership was ques- 
tionable. They were not, in the strict sense, organs of the 
party; 5 and when RAPP at the height of its power wanted 
formal recognition as ‘spokesman of the party’ on literary 
matters, this was refused. From the viewpoint of the party 
leadership, spontaneous local party and Komsomol initiative, 
however well-intentioned, was also a threat to party discip- 
line. The cultural revolution was potentially anarchic in its 
iconoclasm and pluralist in its sponsorship. RAPP, the most 
ambitious of the proletarian organizations, had shown itself 
no respecter of persons in its critical attitude to Gorky during 
his triumphant visit to the USSR in 1928. As Yudin, a com- 
mitted opponent of RAPP, pointed out: ‘You can’t make a 
slogan of tearing off masks without making clear who are the 
actual people from whom masks should be torn.’ 6 


5 RAPP was not formally subordinate to the party Central Committee since as 
an independent literary organization it had no party status. The Communist 
Academy was subordinate to the executive committee of the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, that is, to the government and not the party. 

6 The reference is to RAPP’s literary slogan, taken from Tolstoy, ‘Tear off the 
masks!’ — i.e. reveal the hidden psychological/sociological motivation of human 
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Between 1932 and 1936 most of the policies of the pro- 
letarian cultural revolution were reversed: social discrimina- 
tion in education was dropped, bourgeois professors and 
engineers were reinstated with the honourable title of ‘Soviet 
specialist’, RAPP was dissolved and replaced by a Union of 
Soviet Writers which (although firmly under party control) 
included non-communists and non-proletarians, and the 
Communist Academy was dissolved. The concept of cultural 
revolution fell into disuse, since proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion had been discredited. When Stalin told the XVIII party 
congress in 1939 that the previous five years had been 
‘genuinely a period of cultural revolution’ characterized by 
establishment of universal compulsory elementary education 
among all nationalities of the USSR, expansion of secondary 
and tertiary education, and the creation of a new Soviet intel- 
ligentsia, he was giving the term a new meaning, divorcing it 
from the now historical proletarian heresy. Stalin’s 1939 
definition of cultural revolution is the basis (although no 
longer acknowledged as such) of the current Soviet defini- 
tion. It is almost impeccably Leninist, and on textual 
evidence alone it would be hard to show that Stalin had ever 
been anything else. 

If we return to the late 1920s, however, we find that 
Lenin’s concept of cultural revolution was repeatedly used 
not by Stalin but by Bukharin, and against Stalin and the 
proletarians. 

There was, certainly, a short period around the XV party 
congress (December 1927) when the party leadership — then 
including both Stalin and Bukharin — were talking of a cul- 
tural revolution in the Leninist sense. This cultural revolution 
was to be achieved by increased financing of education and 
expansion of educational services as a prerequisite of indus- 
trial expansion. The Pravda editorial of 30 November 1927 
stated that ‘Industrialization — our general course — is 
unthinkable without rationalization. But rationalization, in 
its turn, is unthinkable without a raising of the cultural level: 
both the cultural level of “cadres” [administrators, engineers, 


behaviour. Yudin used it to cast doubt on the loyalty of RAPP leaders to the 
party leadership ( Vestnik Kommunisticheskoi Akademii, 1932, no. 9—10, 54). 
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skilled workers] and the cultural level of the masses. The 
demand to raise the cultural level of the worker-peasant 
masses, the demand to carry out a broad and profound “cul- 
tural revolution” in the country, is evident; it is now really 
“in the air”.’ A similar view was expressed at the XV party 
congress by all spokesmen for the party leadership: the 
future right-wing leader Rykov and the present and future 
Stalinist Molotov agreed that in the interests of successful 
industrialization more money should be allocated to educa- 
tion through the state budget; and the priority areas were 
identified as primary education, technical education at 
secondary and tertiary level, and the campaign against adult 
illiteracy. The concept of cultural revolution as class war of 
the proletarian party against the bourgeois intelligentsia had 
not yet been formulated, except by RAPP in literature: it 
still sounded more like a left Oppositionist than a general 
party line. 7 

THE CLASS-WAR CONCEPT of cultural revolution jumped 
abruptly into official favour in the spring of 1928, when it 
was announced that 55 mining engineers and technicians 
from the Shakhty area of Donbass had been arrested on 
charges of sabotage and conspiracy. Among the defendants in 
the Shakhty trial, held in Moscow in May and June under a 
blaze of publicity, were a senior official of the Donbass coal 
syndicate and a deputy director of a department of Vesenkha 
(the Supreme Council for the National Economy, having 
overall responsibility for industry). The prosecution 
demanded the death sentence for 20 of the accused. It was 
the first of the big show trials, and a turning point in Soviet 
policy towards the intelligentsia. Hitherto the ‘bourgeois 
specialist’ had been under party control, but also under party 
protection because his skills were needed at all levels of 
industry and industrial administration. Now he was officially 
under suspicion as a potential saboteur and agent of inter- 

7 The RAPP leadership of 1923—24 adhered to the left Opposition; it was 
replaced in 1925 by internal coup, but RAPP policies remained almost un- 
changed. Until 1928, the platform of aggressive proletarianization of literature 
under party auspices was regarded as leftist, if not left-deviationist, in party 
circles. 
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national capitalism; due for replacement by the young pro- 
letarian communist specialist trained in Soviet schools. Class 
war had been declared on the cultural front. 

The Shakhty affair came in the wake of crisis in the state’s 
relations with the peasantry due to the failure of the state 
grain procurements campaign for 1927—28 and the resort to 
confiscation and coercion. Force was the natural weapon of 
local authorities against peasants unwilling to market their 
grain, but it had not hitherto been the policy of the centre. 
In January 1928 Stalin visited Siberia, where grain procure- 
ments had been small in spite of a good harvest, and decided 
that it was necessary to intimidate peasant hoarders — to 
declare class war against the kulak, or prosperous peasant. 
Other members of the Politburo were unwilling to abandon 
the policy of conciliating the peasantry: the conciliators 
Bukharin and Rykov were the focal point of the emerging 
‘right deviation’ in the party. 

Conciliators of the peasantry were also conciliators of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia; and it was rumoured in the emigre 
press that Stalin had engineered the Shakhty trial to embar- 
rass the Politburo right wing. At a lower level, the trial was 
extremely embarrassing to Narkompros, chief Soviet patron 
and protector of the intelligentsia. In April 1928 the Central 
Committee and Central Control Committee of the party met 
in joint session to discuss the Shakhty affair and resolved, 
apparently on Stalin’s suggestion, to review the whole system 
of technical education in order to increase the output of 
young proletarian specialists from technical schools and 
universities. This, related not only to the Shakhty trial but to 
the increased tempo of industrialization proposed by 
Vesenkha, raised to Politburo level a long-standing depart- 
mental war between Vesenkha and Narkompros over control 
of technical education. Stalin took the side of Vesenkha for, 
as he told the Leningrad party organization in July, ‘We are 
training cadres badly in our universities . . . The facts showed 
that Narkompros was not coping with this important task. 
We have no grounds for thinking that Narkompros, left to its 
own devices, with its inertness and conservatism, will be able 
to cope with this task in the near future’ (. Pravda , 15 July 
1928, 2). Rykov and Bukharin appear to have supported 
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Narkompros. The upshot was a compromise, reached at the 
July plenum of the Central Committee, according to which 
some of the most important technical schools were trans- 
ferred to Vesenkha and the Commissariat of Communica- 
tions, the rest remaining for the time being under the control 
of Narkompros. The question of proletarianization of educa- 
tional institutions — following the Shakhty revelations of 
sabotage by bourgeois specialists — was also raised: Rykov is 
reported as protesting that the class issue was irrelevant to 
the general problem of expanding technical education to 
meet growing industrial needs. 8 

In these circumstances, with the right wing of the 
Politburo and Narkompros known to be at odds with Stalin 
on the technical education issue and the Shakhty trial still in 
progress, the Central Committee department of agitation and 
propaganda opened a discussion on cultural work. 9 This was 
in effect a redefinition of cultural revolution, an attack on 
Narkompros, and a cautious repudiation of Bukharin as party 
spokesman (in the 1924—25 discussion on literature) on cul- 
tural affairs. Krinitsky, head of agitprop, gave the main 
paper. It would be the crudest kind of mistake, he said, to 
imagine that cultural revolution could be accomplished with- 
out class war: ‘cultural construction in the transitional period 
develops in a situation of class war waged by the proletariat 
against bourgeois elements’ relying on the surviving traditions 
and customs of pre-revolutionary society. (This crude 
mistake was in fact Bukharin’s, and had been frequently 
pointed out by Oppositionist critics. 10 ) Bourgeois resurgence 
in culture, manifest in attacks on Marxism by university 
professors and formation of ‘openly bourgeois’ associations 
in the arts, had made class war inevitable. Communists work- 
ing on the cultural front must follow the strictest class line. 


8 Lutchenko, Voprosy istorii KPSS , 1966 no. 2, 33. 

9 Moscow, 30 May — 3 June 1928. Krinitsky’s paper ‘Basic tasks of agitation, 
propaganda and cultural construction’ was reported in the press ( Pravda , 8 June 
1928, 5; Kommunisticheskay a revolyutsiya, 1928 no. 17—18, 165 ff.) and pub- 
lished by Gosizdat as a pamphlet. 

10 See, for example, the attack by Lelevich (a Zinovievite, former leader of 
RAPP) in Kommunisticheskii put (Saratov), 1927 no. 21, 40, on Bukharin’s 
statement in the literary discussion of 1924 that it was not party policy to 
inflame class war but rather to ‘damp it down’. 
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But it had been noticed that some communists had lost ‘vigil- 
ance and revolutionary sensitivity to class enemies’, and were 
thus deviating from the party line. ‘These individual distor- 
tions of the party line,’ Krinitsky said, ‘arise from anti- 
revolutionary and opportunist conceptions of the cultural 
revolution as “peaceful” — a process of general cultural 
development without class war and class contradictions.’ 
Signs of deviation were apoliticism in the arts; uncritical atti- 
tude to bourgeois culture as expressed, for example, in over- 
estimation of Tolstoy (Lunacharsky of Narkompros headed 
the committee for the Tolstoy centenary celebrations); justi- 
fication of Soviet achievements by comparison with the pre- 
war situation (this was directed against Lunacharsky’s deputy 
Khodorovsky, who had recently edited a controversial public- 
ation on technical education defending Narkompros’ record 
by use of the pre-war comparison); and ‘conciliatory’ treat- 
ment of bourgeois intellectuals. Class war, Krinitsky instruc- 
ted, must be waged not only in the arts and universities but in 
schools, especially secondary schools, ‘which now require the 
active intervention of state organs, the party, the Komsomol 
and the whole of proletarian society’. 

The same line was announced in Pravda editorials of 
18 May and 2 September 1928: the first, commenting on the 
Shakhty trial, declared that ‘we will unbendingly forge the 
armour of socialist culture which . . . must be an impene- 
trable wall protecting us . . . from alien class influences, 
bourgeois degeneration, petty-bourgeois wavering and blunt- 
ing of revolutionary vigilance in the face of the more cultured 
class enemy’; the second stated that ‘we have to drive out all 
trace of liberal culture-mongering from cultural work and 
conduct it as proletarian struggle for the real creation of a 
new culture’. 

When Krinitsky called for class war in the secondary 
school, he lent powerful support to the Komsomol in its 
running battle with Narkompros over secondary-school re- 
organization. After the revolution the old Russian gymna- 
sium, or academic secondary school, had theoretically been 
incorporated in the comprehensive, universally accessible 
United Labour School. In fact it remained academic in orien- 
tation, apolitical (in spite of the efforts of the Komsomol), 
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and effectively middle-class, since geographical position and 
economic pressure isolated it from the urban working class 
and the peasantry. Its primary function remained preparation 
for university entrance, but because of the class basis of selec- 
tion for higher education only a small proportion of its 
graduates were admitted. The alternative paths to higher 
education were the workers’ faculties (rabfaks) and nomina- 
tion by party, Komsomol, or trade union organization. The 
Komsomol had argued from the early 1920s that the general 
secondary school should be abolished and replaced by voca- 
tional schools for adolescents (factory schools, schools for 
peasant youth, technical schools) and workers’ faculties. 
Narkompros disagreed. 

THE SHAKHTY TRIAL WAS FOLLOWED by a wave of 
newspaper reports on ‘the face of the class enemy’ in secon- 
dary schools. Illegal organizations of schoolchildren — Boy 
Scout groups; fascist, religious, anti-semitic and anti- 
communist societies; pornographic reading circles — were said 
to be openly or secretly opposing the official Komsomol and 
Pioneer organizations in the schools. The response of local 
education authorities (either to the existence of such groups 
or to the press campaign) was to expel children of ‘class-alien’ 
parents from school. This was not a new phenomenon — 
widespread social expulsions had been reported in 
1924 — but it reached a new quasi-respectability after the 
Shakhty trial. The curious thing was that there had been no 
central instruction to local authorities to expel non-proletarian 
children, and the press did not report the expulsions. 
Narkompros issued repeated prohibitions of social purging of 
schools; they were ignored. The movement was either spon- 
taneous on the part of local authorities, or the result of 
confidential instructions from higher party organs. 

The first overt encouragement of social purging came 
almost a year after the Shakhty affair, in a Pravda editorial of 
5 February 1929 entitled ‘Fighting tasks of the cultural 
revolution’. The editorial recommended (in mid-paragraph, 
almost in passing) firm conduct of ‘our class policy’ in 
schools and ‘revitalization of the class composition of the 
student body’. This seems to have been taken as unambig- 
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uous endorsement of social purging. A fortnight later 
Lunacharsky told a meeting of heads of local education 
departments that Pravdas position on this matter was ‘incor- 
rect’, since it contradicted that part of the party programme 
guaranteeing the universal right to education. The Leningrad 
delegate disagreed, citing the authority of his local party 
committee. Other delegates were confused, and complained 
of lack of clarity in the official line. The Smolensk delegate 
reported that no sooner had ‘the appropriate authorities’ 
(party committee?) in Smolensk been convinced of the un- 
desirability of purging the schools than the Pravda editorial 
appeared and ‘everything changed. A group of young people 
turned up in the education department and announced that 
we had to start a purge’. 11 

In a letter to Stalin dated 15 February 1929, Lunacharsky 
protested against ‘the various kinds of “purges” which are 
now being conducted on every possible pretext in educa- 
tional institutions. Sometimes they expel children . . . 
immediately after some commission has deprived the parent 
of voting rights; sometimes they get rid of them for, as they 
claim, hiding their parental and social origins . . . Must we 
suddenly throw out these young people who are already 
studying, when they have done nothing at all, just because of 
the problematical guilt of their parents? I personally have 
great doubts about it.’ 12 Lunacharsky, even then, was not 
without hope of mending the situation. He announced in 
March that he had ‘reached an agreement’ with the editorial 
board of Pravda to publish a correction. No editorial correc- 
tion ever appeared, although on 8 June Krupskaya published 
an article ‘Class war in educational institutions’ in Pravda 
unreservedly condemning the social purging of schools. The 
purging continued. 

In the middle of 1930, the two higher classes of the 
general secondary school were handed over to the technical 
schools, while the two lower classes were integrated with 
primary schools in basic ‘7-year schools’ orientated towards 


11 Narodnoe prosveshchenie (Moscow), 1929, no. 3—4, 20. 

12 Quoted Fedyukin, Sovetskaya vlast i burzhuaznye spetsialisty (Moscow 
1965), 244. 
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industry or ‘communal economy’ (trade, accounting, clerical 
work) in the towns and towards agriculture in the country- 
side. Thus the general secondary school disappeared, the 
vocational secondary school followed a strong policy of 
social discrimination, and the school system as a whole was 
subordinated to the immediate urgent need for trained indus- 
trial and agricultural workers. 

Universities, unlike secondary schools, had since the end of 
the Civil War exercised social discrimination in enrolment. In 
the academic year beginning September 1927 the element of 
social discrimination was low because of a general concern 
(shared by Narkompros, the Council of People’s Commissars 
and Vesenkha) to raise academic standards. In the enrolment 
of 1928, following the Shakhty trial, this policy was 
reversed: social and political criteria again took precedence 
over academic. According to the decision of the July plenum 
of the party Central Committee, not only were 65 percent of 
new students of universities and technical schools to be pro- 
letarian — as against 34.6 percent of the enrolment in 1927, 
and 26.9 percent of the whole student body in Russian 
universities — but there was to be an extra recruitment of 
1,000 communists for study at the universities. 

In November 1929 the Central Committee returned to the 
question of technical education and recommended that all 
technical schools and technical faculties of universities should 
be transferred to the control of Vesenkha, more communists 
should be drafted to universities, and the percentage of pro- 
letarian students in future enrolments should rise to 70. In 
the course of 1930 a frantic reorganization of universities was 
conducted under the active supervision of local party com- 
mittees: university faculties became independent institutes 
under direct industrial control (or control of government 
commissariats, in the case of faculties of law, medicine and 
agriculture); the universities began teaching two and three 
shifts to accommodate the growing number of students, and 
conducting two and three enrolments and graduations per 
year; theoretical subjects were dropped from the curricula 
and replaced by practical work in industry. Proletarian and 
communist students — some of whom had entered university 
after three-month crash courses supplementing primary or 
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uncompleted secondary education — were encouraged to 
become educational ‘shock-workers’ and complete their 
university courses in less than the prescribed time. Sometimes 
premature graduation was not a matter of choice: final-year 
students of the Moscow Institute of Communications, for 
example, were ‘mobilized’ to work in transport as engineers 
to replace bourgeois wreckers. 

Krinitsky had spoken in May 1928 of a ‘bourgeois resurg- 
ence’ in universities which made cultural revolution unavoid- 
able. It is true that at the end of 1927, when professorial 
salaries were rising and academic criteria appeared to have 
returned to official favour, academic confidence was as high 
as it had ever been since the ending of university autonomy 
in 1920. This meant that university teachers reacted sharply 
against the first suggestions of cultural revolution and univer- 
sity reorganization. The Soviet press of 1928—29 gives many 
examples of academic protest and indignation: these include 
the refusal of some Leningrad professors to vote in condemn- 
ation of the Shakhty wreckers, university comment on the 
enrolment of the communist ‘1,000’ that ‘the Central 
Committee wants to prove the theorem that any illiterate can 
become a university student’, and the inauguration of the 
new building of the Leningrad State Institute of Experimen- 
tal Agronomy ‘with full ritual, holy water, icons and a 
priest’. 13 

According to the 1922 university constitution, professors 
had tenure of 10 years and lecturers of 5, after which they 
were liable to re-election. This was the basis of the wide- 
spread ‘re-election campaigns’ of 1928—30, when university 
teachers were called on to justify their appointments before 
general meetings of staff, students, and representatives of 
‘proletarian society’ (local party and trade union officials, 
delegations from local factories etc.). Communist students 
were the most enthusiastic participants in these campaigns, 
and attempts to make dog eat dog — to exploit existing 
academic jealousies — had comparatively little success. Even 
party members (a small minority of university teachers) dis- 


13 Krasnoe studenchestvo (Moscow), 1928—29, no. 9, 4—5; Kommunistiches- 
kaya revolyutsiya (Moscow), 1929, no. 1, 19, 21. 
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liked attacking their colleagues under these circumstances: 
the evening newspaper Vechernyaya Moskva of 13 November 
1929 reported the regrettable case of a Leningrad communist 
historian called on to attack Academician Tarle who ‘could 
find nothing better to do than to warn the Academician of 
his forthcoming attack and apologize in advance for the un- 
pleasantness which might be caused by his, as he put it, 
“involuntary criticism”.’ One-fifth of the more than 1,000 
university teachers subject to re-election in 1929 lost their 
jobs — although probably, given the scarcity of qualified 
personnel and the current university expansion, only a few 
remained without university employment. The re-registration 
of members conducted in 1930 by the university teachers 
union (the scientific workers section of the teachers union) 
was more serious: 1,200 members applying for re-registration 
were refused, and a further 2,000 members, ‘foreseeing an 
unsuccessful outcome’, failed even to apply. 14 

IT WAS DURING AND AS A PART OF the cultural revolu- 
tion that the old academic world found itself with a 
communist Doppelganger in the form of the Communist 
Academy and its subsidiary Institutes of Red Professors. The 
Communist Academy had existed since the Civil War, having 
been founded on the initiative of the Old Bolsheviks 
Ryazanov and Pokrovsky as a Socialist Academy, a forum for 
marxist (including Menshevik marxist) discussion. But its 
great expansion, in terms of numbers and influence, took 
place in the late 1920s and early 1930s. The agitprop meeting 
of May 1928 which inaugurated the class-war cultural revolu- 
tion allocated to the Communist Academy the function of 
‘securing the hegemony of Marxist- Leninist theory’ in 
sciences and the humanities, to which was subsequently 
added the function of ‘general methodological direction’ of 
all government scientific organizations. In the years of cul- 
tural revolution the Academy was in a curious state of inter- 
nal upheaval and external empire-building. On the one hand 
it competed with the universities and research institutes and 
harried non-communist scholars through its specialized 

14 Lutchenko, Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1966, no. 2, 34. 
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societies of ‘militant materialist dialecticians’, ‘marxist educa- 
tionalists’, ‘materialist psychoneurologists’ etc. On the other 
it pursued heresy among its own members, attempting to 
establish connections between political deviation (especially 
in the case of marxist scholars who were also ex-Mensheviks 
or Bolshevik Oppositionists) and marxist unorthodoxy. The 
main victims of heresy-hunting in the years 1929—31 were 
Bukharin — a member of the Academy and ardent supporter 
of its expansion and the extension of marxist influence in 
scholarship — and the ex-Menshevik scholars, also members 
of the Academy, whose authority was most respected in 
particular areas of scholarship: Rubin in economics, 

Pereverzev in literature, Ermansky in labour organization, 
Deborin in philosophy. The attacks on Bukharin began in the 
Academy’s Institute of World Economy (Varga on Bukharin’s 
theory of ‘organized capitalism’) and Institute of Philosophy 
in the autumn of 1929. The first attacks, although not 
independent of political circumstances, were still intellectu- 
ally respectable. Subsequently the intellectual level fell, and 
Menshevism and Bukharinism merged into one composite 
enemy of marxist orthodoxy and the party line. It was as if 
the attackers — most of them young communist graduates of 
the Institute of Red Professors, students and often former 
disciples of the men they attacked — had exhausted their 
intellectual capital, keeping only a sectarian bitterness and a 
practical fear (fully justified) that their turn would come 
next. 

Cultural revolution in the arts, as in the academic world, 
meant attack by young communists on the apolitical 
bourgeois and the deviant marxist. Terminology on the artistic 
front was, however, less rigorous, and the two were sub- 
sumed in a common ‘rightist danger’. From the time of the 
Shakhty trial and the agitprop meeting in the spring of 1928, 
Narkompros was under attack from RAPP, the literary 
sections of the Institute of Red Professors and the Commu- 
nist Academy, and the Komsomol press for its tolerance of 
‘bourgeois specialists’ in the arts and its disinclination for 
revolutionary change. These attacks had a special political 
bite since Svidersky, appointed head of the Narkompros arts 
administration Glaviskusstvo early in 1928, had been re- 
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moved from the Commissariat of Agriculture after Stalin’s 
conversion to a tough line on the peasant problem. 

Until November 1928 the attacks seem to have been spon- 
taneous and lacking organization from above. Then, on 13 
November, a meeting of communist and Komsomol workers 
in art was held in the Red Hall of the Moscow Party Commit- 
tee under the auspices of Pravdo , Komsomolskaya Pravda , 
and the journal Revolyutsiya i kultura to hear a paper by 
Kerzhentsev of the agitprop department of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. Kerzhentsev’s paper sought to establish 
the existence of a general phenomenon of ‘rightism’ in the 
arts and in the execution of artistic policy, and to relate this 
to political ‘right deviation’ in the party. In an excited dis- 
cussion following the paper Glaviskusstvo was attacked by 
RAPP and Komsomol speakers and defended by Svidersky; 
critical mention was made of the Tolstoy jubilee and per- 
formance in state-subsidized theatres of counter-revolution- 
ary plays like Bulgakov’s Flight. An RAPP representative asked 
‘how we can allow people of clearly non-party ideology to 
carry a party card in their pockets’. 15 

The essence of the rightist danger in art was unwillingness 
to interpret cultural revolution as class war: Narkompros thus 
personified the danger. In February 1929, when Lunacharsky 
spoke on the already obligatory theme of ‘Class war in art’, 
his speech failed to satisfy many communist members of his 
audience. ‘A. V. Lunacharsky starts from the correct premise 
that the class war in our country has become sharper,’ 
Ve cherny ay a Moskva reported on 18 February. ‘It has be- 
come sharper mainly because the proletariat has undertaken a 
decisive campaign for the socialist reconstruction of the 
countryside. But the lecturer did not say and did not show 
how and where this class war is reflected in art, expressing 
only the apprehension that “in the coming struggle the barri- 
cade runs too close to us”. In other words, comrade 
Lunacharsky fears that we may cut ourselves off from 
elements which he prefers to see on this side of the 
barricade.’ 


15 Komsomolskaya pravda, 15 November 1928, 4. 
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If Narkompros personified the rightist danger in art, 
Bukharin was its eminence grise. In some ways this was an 
odd situation, since Bukharin had at an earlier period (1920— 
21) himself been a proletarian revolutionary theorist in the 
arts, and had attacked Lunacharsky and Narkompros for 
protecting ‘bourgeois culture’ in terms similar to those which 
RAPP and Kerzhentsev now used. Both Bukharin and 
Kerzhentsev had been supporters of Proletkult, the proleta- 
rian cultural movement which flourished during the Civil 
War. Lenin had opposed Proletkult, believing that self- 
conscious fostering of ‘proletarian’ culture could only hinder 
the general raising of educational and cultural standards. He 
also suspected Bogdanov, an ex-Bolshevik and old political 
opponent, of using Proletkult as a political base. In 1920 
Bukharin had sympathized with Bogdanov and supported 
Proletkult; but in the mid 1920s his attitude changed, and he 
had retrospectively adopted Lenin’s position. 16 

It was therefore accurate in 1928—29 to place Bukharin on 
the cultural as well as the political right. But it was difficult 
to develop the cultural/political analogy further, not only 
because of Bukharin’s contradictory past but because of the 
confusion surrounding the complementary concept of ‘left 
deviation’ in culture. Trotsky, the arch-leftist in politics, had 
been antiproletarian and thus rightist on cultural policy. 
Bukharin, the arch-rightist, had a left-deviationary cultural 
past. The proletarians, who conventionally and historically 
constituted the cultural left, were now the bearers of the 
general party line which, by definition, deviates neither to 
the right nor to the left. 

UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES it is perhaps remarkable 
that any attempt was made to find cultural equivalents for 
the political left and right deviations. Yet this was one of the 
main preoccupations of the proletarians in their period of 
hegemony, for how else could culture be politicized except 
by imitation of the conventions of party political life? The 


16 See his articles ‘The proletariat and questions of artistic policy’, Krasnaya 
Nov , 1925, no. 4, and ‘Leninism and the problem of cultural revolution \Pravda, 
27 January 1928, 5—6. 
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activity was similar to that observed in Soviet schoolchildren 
when they set up their own judicial courts and police in 
school, ‘arranging big trials which exactly copy the whole 
ritual of the people’s courts’. 17 

The political atmosphere of 1929—32 was such that few 
people were willing to point out the absurdities of identifying 
right and left deviations in the arts, since this risked the 
accusation of apoliticism. Stalin, whom nobody was likely to 
accuse of apoliticism, was in a uniquely privileged position; 
and when asked his opinion of the campaign against the 
‘rightist danger’ in art by the proletarian dramatist Bill- 
Belotserkovsky, rejected the basic premise completely: ‘I 
consider the very posing of the question of “rights” and 
“lefts” in literature . . . incorrect. The concept of “right” and 
“left” in our country is a party concept, or more exactly an 
intra-party concept. “Rightists” and “leftists” are people 
deviating to one side or other of the pure party line. There- 
fore it would be strange to apply these concepts to such a 
non-party and incomparably wider field as literature.’ 18 

It was strange, but serviceable as a means of extending 
political control into the cultural sphere and discrediting the 
party right wing and bourgeois intelligentsia by mutual 
association. To Stalin the proletarian cultural revolution was 
peripheral; he was not committed to its continuance. RAPP 
was dissolved in 1932, and the Communist Academy survived 
it by only four years before being merged with the Academy 
of Sciences. Forms of educational discrimination on the basis 
of social origin were dropped in the early 1930s. Secondary 
schools and universities were reconstituted on conventional 
academic lines — which in fact more closely resembled the 
Tsarist educational system than that established by 
Narkompros in the 1920s — and returned to the control of 
educational authorities. 

The proletarian cultural revolution was, within limits, a 
spontaneous expression of the attitude of rank-and-file 
communists and Komsomols to the society they lived in and 
the society they wished to create. The cultural revolution 

17 Narodnoe prosveshchenie, 1926, no. 9, 76. 

18 Stalin, Sochineniya , XI (Moscow 1949), 326. 
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existed within a party-political context, being triggered by 
the Shakhty trial and encouraged by the campaign against the 
right. But it contained a real grass-roots reaction to ‘the face 
of the more cultured class enemy’, whose advantages were 
both coveted and despised. Its positive side — desire for 
culture, if only it could be made proletarian — was largely 
swamped by the aggressive and intolerant sectarianism which 
Lenin had called ‘communist conceit’. In no society is it easy 
to be a first-generation intellectual; in Soviet society at the 
time of the proletarian cultural revolution the newly- 
educated were weighed down with pride, responsibility, and 
party membership. Their bearing was well described by 
Uglanov, secretary of the Moscow party committee and later 
a leader of the party right wing : 19 

When I talked to a group of comrades from the research institute 
of engineers, I heard about their quarrels. And I had to say to the 
comrades: ‘You have too little proletarian humility and genuine 
culture.’ We workers who sit in the Moscow committee of the 
party and decide complex questions argue but do not mock at each 
other — we are not malicious like that. But there is something 
aggressive and sectarian in our proletarian student milieu; they are 
like seminarists and even worse. Often, because of this, comrades 
go off the rails, and arguments about insignificant questions — not 
matters of principle — expand, mountains are made out of mole- 
hills, and a fight begins. 


19 Speech to Moscow university students and professors, 26 March 1928. 
Krasnoe studenchestvo, 1927—28, no. 15, 34. 
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